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Abstract 



Very little empirical research has examined mathematics education in rural 
schools and communities. A modest non-research literature, however, does exist, and 
this study analyzed it and found three themes describing the prescriptions given to rural 
mathematics educators: (1) mathematics education in rural schools needs to be fixed; (2) 
good things happen in some rural schools; and (3) fixing mathematics instruction requires 
certain practices. These practices include providing challenging curriculum, undertaking 
professional development efforts, making use of distance-learning options, and engaging 
local support. 

The non-research literature only rarely tied its prescriptions to any relevant 
empirical research (either general or rurally focused). Reports of improvement projects 
based in rural schools tended to recommend their own practices uncritically and with 
little or no warrant. Among these works, for instance, the magazine articles reached the 
widest audience, and among them, 70% cited not a single reference, let alone a reference 
to the empirical literature. 

In general, the prescriptions given loosely reflect conventional wisdom in their 
support of the NCTM (National Council of Teachers of Mathematics) standards and the 
exigencies of the various state-level accountability schemes. Some attention is paid in 
this literature to the concept of place-based pedagogy, usually articulated to support 
national and state goals and individual achievement rather than local knowledge and 
purposes. 

Alternatives to the conventional wisdom are neither examined nor argued in this 
literature, thereby ignoring the arguable rights of rural communities to define their own 
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educational purposes. We conclude that a strong need for a critical literature of 
mathematics education exists. Issues surrounding the rural lifeworld, especially in the 
context of globalization, would have much to contribute toward the development of such 
a literature. 
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Prescriptions for Rural Mathematics Instruction: Analysis of the Rhetorical Literature 



Concerted research attention has turned for the first time to mathematics 
education in rural schools with support from the National Science Foundation ("Spotlight 
on Centers: ACCLAIM," 2003). The attention, according to some observers, is 
warranted because rural locations entail variations in lifeways, cultures, and political 
economies that sharply distinguish the rural experience from the suburban and urban 
experiences. These differences turn on the historic change from a national political 
economy centered on agriculture (through approximately 1920) to an industrial political 
economy (predominating by 1950) to the emerging post-industrial economy (DeYoung, 
1994, 2003). Moreover, as some observers have noted (Arons, 1997; Silver & DeYoung, 
1986), these differences point to overarching conflicts — arising from legitimate disputes 
among institutions as well as among individuals — over the ultimate aims of education. 
Based on such understandings, this paper examines the comparatively extensive 
prescriptive literature within mathematics education that has been specifically directed at 
rural educators. 

The Problematic of Prescriptions for Rural Mathematics Education 
Mathematics education enjoys a remarkable position in the culture and in the 
school curriculum as (1) a difficult subject that frightens students and the public alike as 
it simultaneously compels respect (Smith, 2002), (2) a required course sequence in all 
high schools and colleges, and (3) one that, with natural science, has figured for half a 



